APPENDIX F
far distance deserves special notice. From these two superb and power-
ful landscapes we may pass to the most important figure piece, Tbe
Balcony. Here the comparison is with the great Dutch painters of interiors;
and with those who in more recent times, like Alfred Stevens, have fol-
lowed in their footsteps. One may doubt at first sight whether, in this
instance, Mr. Steer has been as prudent as his forerunners. The choice of
so large a scale for so slight a subject involves a certain risk of emptiness.
The scale undoubtedly suits Mr. Steer's handling, for his strong and sum-
mary brushwork would look coarse were the picture half its present size.
Yet so admirable is the design, so sincere the feeling which inspired it,
that he may fairly claim to have done for the London of today what De
Hoogh and Vermeer did for Holland in the 17th century.
When these three capital pictures have been examined we can more
comfortably take the remaining works in their order. In the extremely
interesting study, Tbe Broken Bough, we have a woodland scene sketched as
perfectly in a few selected tones of oil paint as Rembrandt might have
sketched it in pen and bistre. A similar suggestion of Rembrandt or of
Claude's sketches will be noticed in Tbe Bend of the River and elsewhere.
It may seem fantastic to find analogies between achievements in their out-
ward appearance so wholly separate as those of Mr. Steer and Rembrandt,
but the longer Mr. Steer's work is studied the more clearly does the con-
viction force itself upon the mind that among modern artists no one, not
even Mr. Strang, Mr. Cameron, or Mr. Muirhead Bone, has studied the
greatest of all Dutch masters more profoundly and sympathetically, So
completely, however, has this experience become blended with other
qualities in his art that we only get a hint of it here and there as a founda-
tion upon which his dazzling structures of sunlight and gay colour are
erected. One can trace Rembrandt, for example, in the large spacing,
broad lighting, and sheer sincerity of the Grande Place, Motttrewl; though
in Moon rising over the Downs, the memory is more feint an<i the connection
less direct, One thinks rather of Crome or of Daubigny.
In Tbe Conservatory we have one of those schemes of fiesh and joyous
colour which are found nowhere save in 18th century china and in modern
painting. This is perhaps the most attractive of the smaller portrait studies,
That in*this lighter vein he can descend to mere prettiness is proved by On
tbe Pier, which recalls certain works by Watts which his acbsiras would
* like to forget Tbe Blue Sash is a much more fortunate specimen of Mr.
Steer's art in this mood, for it is as delightfully sharp and vmcaoos as Tbe
Conservatory was joyous and fresh. In only one picture does Mr* Ste
seem to challenge Turner, and that is in The Ifk of fttf&ofc Tbe colour
and flluminatiou of the sky are not unworthy of the older master; the vapor-